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(general Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



It is well known that the General Advisory Committee of the Classical 
Conference of the National Education Association recommended certain pro- 
posals for a classical league at the meeting in Pittsburg last July. A pamphlet 
on The Proposed Classical League was issued in December explaining the purpose 
of such a league. The document has been submitted to all the members of 
the General Advisory Committee and by a large majority it has been entirely 
approved. At the meeting of the National Education Association next July 
the proposed Consititution will be submitted to the Classical Conference for 
adoption. Meanwhile suggestions as to the league and its work should be 
communicated to the Chairman of the General Advisory Committee, Dean 
Andrew F. West, Princeton University. 



Among recent works of literary interest must be placed A Writer's Recollec- 
tions by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, granddaughter of Dr. Thomas Arnold. From 
her pages one carries away very lively pictures of many of the most eminent 
personages of the Victorian Age. As the wife of an Oxford tutor she was 
acquainted with the great English scholars of the past generation, and she is 
able to give us many interesting characteristics of them. Pattison and Jowett 
she knew well, her sympathies inclining her toward the liberal element in the 
University. She frequently met young Bywater at Lincoln college where the 
talk was largely about foreign scholars and research. Pattison was always 
urging her to "get to the bottom of something, " to "choose a subject, and know 
everything about it." "The Rector would walk up and down, occasionally 
taking a book from the crowded shelves, while Mr. Bywater and Mrs. Pattison 
smoked. " Much in the book is said about Jowett and his influence among 
the students. Mrs. Ward devotes several pages to a discussion of the value of 
the classics. "I shall never forget the first time, when, in middle life, I read 
in the Greek, so as to understand and enjoy, the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
The feeling of sheer amazement at the range and power of human thought — 
and at such a date in history — -which a leisurely and careful reading of that 
play awakened in me, left deep marks behind." From her father's auto- 
biography she quotes the following: "In proportion to a man's good sense and 
soundness of feeling are the love and admiration, increasing with his years, 
which he bears toward Horace." As for herself she says: "Now, for many 
years, the daily reading of Greek and Latin has been not only a pleasure, 
but the only continuous bit of mental discipline I have been able to keep up. " 
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The publishers of these two volumes have yielded to the mercenary tendency 
of the age. The whole work could have been confined easily to a single volume, 
and three dollars would have been a high price to ask for it : they have seen 
fit to issue the work in two light volumes, fixing the price at six dollars net. 



Last year the Oriental Club of Philadelphia issued, under the editorship 
of Professor Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania, an account 
of Thirty Years of Oriental Studies. The portion of the account that is of most 
interest to classical students is "Thirty Years of Indo-European Studies," 
contributed by Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of Yale University. In a 
dozen pages Professor Hopkins summarizes the great advance made in the 
various fields of Indo-European philology. The foundations of such work 
naturally were built on a knowledge of language, and the early period was 
given chiefly to linguistic studies. The American Whitney will always rank 
among the greatest names in the history of Sanskrit and the science of language. 
In America at the present time chief interest and advance is to be noticed 
in the study of comparative religion and several of our scholars stand in the 
first rank. Archaeology also has assumed an important position and American 
workers are among the most distinguished. The number of students in San- 
skrit has always been small, and most of these desired merely some insight into 
historical grammar. If classical philology is to be regarded as a science whose 
object it is to study all phases of a great civilization, then language, man's 
chief characteristic, must be studied scientifically; this will involve a study of 
its history and this, in turn, will require a study of cognate tongues. That 
cognate tongue which can present the earliest recorded forms of Indo-European 
speech must be of prime importance for a scientific knowledge of the classical 
languages. Sanskrit is the oldest extant representative of Indo-European 
speech. The man who has gained a "practical" knowledge of a modern 
Romance tongue for the sole purpose of "pushing" some article of trade 
in a foreign country will care as little to learn that this tongue is descended from 
a language that possessed at least eight cases, as will the "painted savage" 
to learn that his pony with solid hoofs may be descended from an ancestor 
whose feet had five toes. The scholar, however, must know something of the 
history and the laws of language; the man of science must know something 
of evolution and palaeontology. 



Various interesting memorials to Professor Kirby Flower Smith will be 
found in the Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine for March. Special attention 
may be called to the touching verses of Professor Gildersleeve, and the 
account of his life and character by Professor Mustard. Included also is 
Professor Smith's address before the Association of American Universities 
at Cambridge, December 5, 1918. This address, on "The Future of the 
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Humanities in Education," delivered the day before his sudden death, empha- 
sizes the need of conserving at the present time both science and literature as 
instruments of training in our colleges. The advantages derived from science 
are obvious, and it is to the less obtrusive, but equally important, influence 
of literature on character that the address is devoted. In the study of litera- 
ture the classics must occupy a very important place for three reasons. In 
the first place, "in practically every department of creative literature the 
primacy of the masterpieces bequeathed by Greece and Rome cannot be 
successfully challenged." In the second place, the whole of our occidental 
civilization is merely "the preservation and development of the legacy left 
us by Greece and Rome. The importance of the humanities is more than 
aesthetic; it is also genetic and historical." In the third place, "nothing so 
classifies and discloses the syntactical and logical relations of language itself 
or so clarifies one's conceptions of language as an art as a thorough grounding 
in the humanities." To this is added the advantage that Latin gives in 
acquiring a knowledge of French, Spanish, and Italian. Science deals so 
much with formulas that they are likely to become hypnotic. The study of 
language tends to keep the mind flexible and so affords constant mental disci- 
pline. History, syntax, archaeology, everything that can illumine and explain 
a remote period, are of importance; but the most important and abiding 
value of the humanities "is spiritual and aesthetic." This is the message 
which the teacher should convey to his undergraduates. Anyone who is 
grounded in the humanities will be enabled to spend his leisure with profit; 
he "can even dawdle to advantage." 



Competition for Rhodes Scholarships in this country will be resumed 
next October. One appointment will be open to every state in the union, 
and in sixteen states which, because of war conditions, made no appointment 
in 1018, two candidates may now be appointed. Most revolutionary is the 
removal of the qualifying examination heretofore required of all candidates 
by the Oxford authorities. Henceforth "it will only be necessary for candi- 
dates to make formal application endorsed by the authorities of their college 
or university. The selection will be made in the future, as in the past, on 
the basis of a man's record in school and college according to the four points 
outlined in the Rhodes Will: (1) scholarship, (2) character, (3) interest in 
outdoor sports, and (4) interest in one's fellows and instincts for leadership. 
Of these qualifications the greatest emphasis should be laid on the first two." 
This last caution is very important because in the early years of the scholar- 
ships cases of undue emphasis upon athletics by the appointing committee 
were not unknown, the meaning of sport in the British sense not being under- 
stood. 

What will be the result of the removal of examinations formerly required 
in Greek, Latin, and mathematics ? Certainly wide powers of discretion are 
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now lodged in the state committees of appointment. I quote the following 
from a letter recently received from Professor Frank Aydelotte, who is the 
American secretary to the Rhodes trustees: "I do not myself believe that 
these new regulations will do any real injury to classical scholarship. The 
plain fact is that an American who had got up Greek merely for Responsions 
is, as you intimate, wholly unprepared to get much profit from the teaching of 
classics at Oxford. The authorities there feel justifiably that this very small 
requirement merely serves to deter students who are otherwise prepared to 
profit by the very broad range of other subjects taught at Oxford — a range 
which corresponds to that in our larger American universities. It seems very 
desirable that some of our better men who are studying modern history, or 
modern literature, or sciences should have an opportunity to live in the 
atmosphere of broad and thorough scholarship at Oxford." 

At the same time there comes from Oxford the news that the Congrega- 
tion of the University has abolished Greek as a necessary subject for Respon- 
sions, the vote standing practically two to one against the Greek requirement. 
Among those who voted against Greek was the Regius Professor of Greek. 
Like his illustrious predecessor, Ingram Bywater, Professor Gilbert Murray 
had long felt that little good came from the universal requirement. In the 
words of Bywater: "Where the study of Greek is obligatory, the ordinary 
student learns little more than the elements of the language, and certainly 
never succeeds in realizing to the full its beauties or the greatness of the 
thinking that is to be found in Greek philosophy. Then, again, my view is 
that science has now got into such a position that you must let scientific men 
arrange their course of study in accordance with their own notions." This 
is all reasonable enough, but the strange thing is that those who would sub- 
stitute a new course of study and a new training are not satisfied with a new 
mark. The men of science, who often pride themselves on their disregard 
for tradition, in this case would throw over the substance and then fight for 
the mere name. In this country they were not content with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, which clearly indicated the nature of their framing, but 
they insisted on the degree in Arts, to the utter confusion of that degree. 
In America today the B.A. degree is wholly without meaning and is rapidly 
falling into contempt, representing as it does a mere numerical accumulation 
of hodgepodge credits, based on the false assumption that all conceivable 
subjects for study are intellectual peers. In an age impatient of distinctions 
and clamoring for their removal is Oxford inclined to yield to the popular 
cry and reduce its distinctive training to the monotonous level of that which 
can be attained already in any one of the half-dozen highly equipped modern 
English universities? Has the war shown that the Oxford man was out of 
touch with the problems of modern life? The part so efficiently played 
recently by her graduates proves the contrary; and their noble ideals, largely 
imbibed from Plato and Greek philosophy and history, have prevailed against 
a seemingly overwhelming assembly of modern scientific engines of war. 



